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ANYTHING  GOES 

by  BEN  ROSE 

Factions  wrth  fixed  and  clashing  ideas  are  nnore  rampant  in  photography  than  prac- 
tically any  other  field.  The  amazing  thing  is  that  conflicting  groups  of  thought  are  all 
partly  rignt.  The  reason  is  there  can  be  no  fast  rules  in  photography.  Anything  goes. 
However,  this  doesn't  keep  the  majority  (overwhelming)  of  photographs  from  being 
bad.  The  big  question  becomes — "How  does  one  proceed  to  make  a  good  photo- 
graph?" Various  people  will  be  attracted  to  different  pictures  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
It  is  a  matter  of  training,  experience  and  taste. 

With  the  first  Daguerrotype  in  1840,  with  Its  extreme  slowness,  limitations,  all 
photographs  were  good  photographs  and  all  photographs  were  still  llfes.  But 
materials  and  equipment  Improved  and  specialized  into  Its  present  countless  ramifica- 
tions. Along  with  the  growth  of  photography,  with  portraiture  coming  in  and  then 
photomicrography,  etc.,  firm  "schools  of  thought"  also  grew.  In  the  1890  American 
Annual  of  Photography,  I  find  a  paragraph  reading — "Unity,  harmony,  and  expression 
are  the  three  essentials  in  all  good  pictorial  work,  whether  done  with  pencil,  brush,  or 
camera."  What  a  limiting  thing  to  apply  to  photogrophy  which  can  be  exciting!  In 
my  opinion — disunity,  cacophony,  and  nonsense  can  make  a  marvelous  picture.  On 
the  matter  of  fuzzlness,  in  the  same  Journal  I  find — "There  is  only  one  photograph, 
whether  portrait  or  landscape,  In  which  the  greatest  possible  sharpness  in  every  plane 
is  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary,  and  that  is  when  the  photograph  Is  a  binocular 
one,  for  when  viewed  in  the  stereoscope  the  eyes  regulate  everything  to  their  proper 
distance."  This  certainly  is  a  credo.  Compare  this  point  of  view  with  that  of  the  ultra 
sharp  school  of  Ansel  Adams  and  Walter  Evans.  Adams,  I  believe.  Insists  on  sharpness 
in  everything. 

Both  of  these  schools  are  out  on  a  limb.  There  are  no  unbreakable  rules.  A  fuzzy  print 
can  have  charm  and  elegance;  a  sharp  print  might  be  extra-ordinary  for  Its  modern 
design  and  pattern.  A  grainy  negative  or  one  which  Is  deliberately  fogged,  crystallized 
or  reticulated  may  add  to  the  excitement  of  a  subject.  Therefore,  adherence  to 
orthodox  technique  discourages  experlmentallsm.  Some  prints  are  effective  In  sizes 
20x30  inches,  others  most  impressive  8x  10.  Subjects  In  motion  are  often  stilled  and 
stagnated  by  freezing  with  high  shutter  speed,  when  it  would  have  been  better  to 
allow  blurring  to  suggest  motion. 

There  are  no  rules  in  photography. 

(Mr.  Rose  is  a  former 
P.M.S.I.A.  student.) 


DOS  ASPHODELOS 

by  JANICE  GRANT 

My  friend  Corporal  said,  "But  I  think  daffodils  are  lovely.  Lastyear  I  looked  daffodils 
up  in  Dreer'sSeedCatalog  to  see  if  I  would  still  like  tfiem  after  seeing  their  botanical 
name.  And  itwassucha  beautiful  botanical  name  that  I  liked  them  even  more.  And 
so  I  wentaroundeverywhere  asking  for  asphodelos  seeds. 

"I  planted  them  in  inexplicable  April  and  watered  them  everyday.  Nothing  happened 
tothedamnthings.  So  I  decided  to  read  what  came  after  asphodelos  in  Dreer'sSeed- 
Catalog.  I  was  surprisedandpleased  because  there  were  more  beautiful  names,  and 
I  knew  surely  that  theywere  clues;  narcissus  and  amaryllis.  But  I  didn't  goaround 
asking  for  narcissus  seeds  because  I  didn't  want  anyone  to  misunderstandme.  You 
see  everybody  knows  that  narcissus  was  a  youth  in  Greekmythoiogy,  at  least  everybody- 
should,  and  I  just  didn't  want  anybody  to  misunderstandme. 

"So  I  stuck  to  asphodelos  and  amaryllis  andputa  lovely  sign  over  my  seedpatch  so 
that  incase  thestupidthings  decided  to  come  up,  they  would  be  in  therightplace. 
"But  they  didn't  come  up  until  November  andiwasn'tthere.  I  was  in  thedamnair- 
corps.  They  wrote  to  me  inEngland  andtoldme  that  my  sign  was  snowedunder, 
and  when  the  freakinasphodelos  came  up  they  weren't  sure  they  were  in  theright- 
place, and  itwas  socold  they  didn't  care,  so  they  died  in  two  hours. 

"This  made  me  very  sad  and  I  was  so  mad  at  thearmyandEngland  that  I  didn't  get 
up  for  reveille  foraweek.  Instead  I  went  to  theguardhouse  where  it  was  peaceful 
and  where  therewas  a  lovely  patch  of  sunlight  on  the  floor.  I  imagined  the  lovely 
yellow  light  was  the  ghost  of  my  dead  asphodelos  patch  until  I  wasn't  mad  anymore 
and  after  thearmy  apologized  for  being  so  inconsiderate  I  left  theguardhouse.  And 
I  planted  asphodelos  seeds  (they  callthem  narcissus  seeds  inEngland  withoutem- 
barrassment)  around  the  stakes  of  my  pup  tent  and  theygrew." 

And  then  my  friend  Peeffsee  who  is  very  fond  of  Corporal's  company,  especially  when 
it  is  bountifully  supplemented  by  quantities  of  Sauterne  like  this,  passed  a  nand  over  his 
roaring  smile  in  an  effort  to  straighten  his  face  (Corporal  ana  sauterne  always  give 
him  convulsions  of  the  most  pleasant  sort.  And  what  amuses  him  even  more  is  that 
amiobleCorporal  can  paint  pictures  too!).  Peeffsee  said,  "Mygod,  Corporal,  howon- 
earth  didyoudothem?  They'reimpossible!"  He  was  looking  at  reproductions  of  the 
portraits  Corporal  painted  inEngland  for  thedamnaircorps.  "They'reincredible!" 

Corporal  left  his  sauterne  reminiscences  of  daffodils  and  beamed  a  happy  sauterne- 
smile.  "Don'tbesilly,  anybody  can  do  thatstuff.  Thispoorfellow  asyoucansee  had 
no  face,  in  fact,  he  had  lessface  than  I  painted.  I  had  to  invent  a  faceforhim  so 
that  the  thing  would  looklikea   portrait  of  somebody.  Isn'titfunny  how  somepeople's 


faces  are  so  insignificant  there  ready  isn'tanything  tfiere?"  Peeffsee  and  Corporal 
howled,  and  tasted  more  sauterne. 

PeefFsee  said,  "If  itwasn'tforthearmy  we  could  paintconstantly.  Wewouldhavea 
studio  on  QuinceStreet  and  paintgreatpictures.  There  would  be  daffodils  in  the- 
backyard."  "Asphodelos,"  Corporal  said.  "Theywouldbloom  winter  and  summer 
damit",  Peeffsee  said.  "GoodoldPhilly",  said  Corporal.  "Let's  go  overto  QuinceStreet 
and  see  if  there  is  any  place  to  plant  asphodelos  seeds." 

So  they  went  over  to  Quince  Street  and  decided  toplant  asphodelos  seeds  inthe- 
gutter.  But  they  didn't  come  up.  They  just  stayed  there.  And  my  friend  Corporal  went 
back  toEngland  in  thedamnaircorps  and  my  friend  Peeffsee  went  back  tolndiana 
in  the  ifitwasn'tforthearmy.  And  last  month  daffodils  bloomed  in  the  gutter  on 
QuinceStreet  in  goodoldPhiliy.  I  wrote  toEngland  and  told  Corporal  that  his  stupid- 
asphodelos  seeds  came  up  inthegutter  and  there  wasn't  any  sign  there,  but  itwas- 
sucha  nice  day  they  deciaedtostay.  Corporal  wrote  back  and  said,  "ForGod'ssake, 
that'saheltuvathing." 

t  only  hope  there  will  be  daffodils  blooming  for  my  friend  Corporal  and  my  friend 
Peeffsee  in  goodoldPhiliy  aftertheWar. 


THE   SEVEN  LIVELY  ARTISTS 

SOFT  LIGHTS 

MUSIC -"HEARTS  AND  FLOWERS" 

NARRATOR- 1,239  steps  south  of 
City  Hall  stands  a  yellow 
ochre  building  with  a  high 
iron  fence.  It's  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  School  of 
Industrial  Art  and  it's  our 
Alma  Mater. 
{WILD  APPLAUSE) 
It  used  to  be  an  asylum. 

VOICE-Daaaa,  but  of  course 
that's  not  true  now. 

NARRATOR -We  all  go  through 
practically  the  same  expe- ' 
riences  in  our  years  at 
school  and  the  one  v/hich 
could  be  happily  eliminated 
is  getting  up  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  usually  results  in 
missing  the  8:55  trolley 
anyway . 

VOICE- 1  arrive  at  school  on 
time  every  day.  I  might  also 
add  that  I  have  a  very  nice 
suite  of  rooms  over  The 
Greasy  Spoon. 

NARRATOR -Almost  all  of  us  have 
calmed  our  jangled  nerves  by 
listening  to  soothing  music 
on  the  juke  box  across  the 
street .... 

(MUSIC  -  SPIKE  JONES, 
"COCKTAILS  FOR  TWO") 
.  .  .  or,  at  one  time  or 
another  made  the  wish  that 
the  ten-thirty  and  two- 
thirty  rests  were  held  every 
hour  on  the  hour. 
Some  people  say  that  the  ad- 
vertisers and  the  illustra- 


tors  have  been  feuding  for 
years.  There's  nothing  to 
it .  We '  re  very  good  friends . 

SOUND  MAN -PISTOL  SHOTS, 

SCREAMS,  CHAINS  DRAGGING, 
BODIES  FALLING. 

NARRATOR- If  you've  ever  looked 
on  the  walls  in  the  illus- 
tration room  you  would  very 
likely  find  a  poem  something 
like  this  ... 

WHEN  THE  SNOW  COMES  TIPPY 
TOE  .  .  .  TIPPY  TOE.  Or  if 
you  look  on  the  wall  in  the 
advertising  room  you  would 
might  find  .  .  . 
IRV  LOVES  ELEANOR 
MILLER  LOVES  MILLER 
DOWN  WITH  ZILCH 
I  guess  that  doesn't  prove 
anything  though.  The 
sketches  shown  do  prove, 
however,  that  we  did  have  a 
Red  Cross  Show.  They  also 
show  "Carmen"  di  Valeria's 
leg  clean  up  to  the  pink  bow 
at  the  knee.  This  accounts 
for  our  making  up  for  it  on 
this  page.  The  drive  this 
year  netted  $591.26,  thanks 
to  the  annual  sale  of 
prints,  a  caricature  show, 
auction  and  other  activi- 
ties. 

MUSIC- "HEARTS  AND 
FLOWERS" 

1,239  steps  back  to  City 
Hall. 

MUSIC  -  "TROLLEY  SONG" 
And  home  to  turn  on  the  radio 
to  listen  to  music  ...  NO 
to  listen  to  music  .  .  .  NO  ! 


T  T# 


Our  modern  popular  dance  music  springs  from  three  parts  of 
the  country,  in  fact  three  cities;  Chicago,  New  Yori^,  and  New 
Orleans.  These  towns  have  developed  their  music  along  these 
lines  primarily  —  N.  Y. — Swing;  Chi — Bounce;  N'Orleans — 
Dixieland.  The  swing  or  N.  Y.  style  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  the 
band  into  sections  and  using  full  orchestral  arrangements  in 
order  to  get  a  smooth,  rhythmic  flow  of  music.  One  of  the 
first  well-known  bands  to  use  this  effect  was  Paul  Whiteman's. 
The  Chicago  bounce  style  is  achieved  by  the  use  of  a  static 
rhythm  for  background,  while  allowing  specified  pieces  to  take 
short  rides.  This  gives  a  syncopated  rhythm  which  sounds 
rather  spontaneous  in  comparison  to  swing.  Last«  the  Dixieland 
style  is  accomplished  by  allowing  each  instrument  to  take  a 
full  ride  chorus  after  the  entire  theme  has  been  played. 
The  N.  Y.  swing  has  more  polish  and  lends  itself  to  dancing 
in  a  more  or  less  conservative  manner.  The  Chicago  bounce  is 
less  polished,  more  spontaneous,  and  easy  to  dance  to.  The 
Dixieland  type  of  music  is  the  least  polished,  most  spontaneous 
and  it  helps  to  be  slightly  inebriated  to  enjoy  it 

William  Edhondson 


LOVE  IS  LOVELY 

Webster  says  that  "love"  is  devoted  affection  and 
courtship,  and  according  to  P.M.S.I.A.  Juliets  he 
can  say  that  again.  Having  the  sanrte  in  mind  our 
service  men  are  making  it  known.  So  to  keep  the 
unlucky  Romeos  up  on  the  score  the  list  of  lucky 
partners  is  as  follows.  .  .  . 

Marcia  Goldberg  was  married  October  7th  to  Lt. 
Joseph  S.  Wohl.  U.S.M.C.R.  She  says  he  has  blond 
hair,  green  eyes,  a  beautiful  grin  and  is  stupendous. 
He  is  now  a  transport  pilot  in  the  Pacific.  .  .  .  Janice 
Townend  is  now  Mrs.  Deininger,  as  of  October  26th. 
.  . .  Janice  Rosenthal,  on  February  1 1th,  became  the 
wife  of  Raymond  Schaeffer.  .  .  .  Valentine's  Day  was 
the  happy  day  for  our  Helen  Blum  and  Textiles  Max 
Grunsteln.  They're  now  living  happily  ever  after  in 
Mexico  City.  .  .  .  Harry" McNaught,  a  former  night 
school  student  who  is  now  overseas,  was  the  lucky 
fellow  to  marry  Margery  Boyd  on  March  Hth.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Elliott  Richardson,  the  former  Betty  Shaff,  is 
the  mother  of  twin  boys.  .  .  .  Shirley  Dague  is  en- 
gaged to  Peter  Rasmussen,  U.S.N.,  and  he's  losing 
his  hair.  .  .  .  Janet  Whitten  and  Bob  Burtt  were 
married  May  5th  and  does  anyone  have  an  apart- 
ment in  Germantown?  .  .  .  Alice  Kirk  is  among  the 
newly  engaged  and  Frances  Forstater  and  Symme 
Stern  are  sportin'  fraternity  pins.  .  .  .  Jane  Sinclair 
and  Pete  Ullman,  former  art  students,  were  married 
April  7th.  .  .  .  Eddie  Cantor  is  the  name  of  Winnie 
Finkelstein's  boyfriend.  .  .  .  Two  other  girls  to  be 
recently  betrothed  are  .  .  .  Edith  Immerman  to  Roy 
Rubinger,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  A.T.C.,  and  Lynn 
Smolens  to  Robert  S.  Taub,  A.A.F.  .  .  .  Love  is 
certainly  lovely  and  by  the  way,  we  mustn't  forget 
Irv  and  Eleanor. 


I'M  ALL  WRAPPED  UP  IN  MY  WORK 

by  ELIZABETH   CHAMBERS  WYNKOOP. 

It  is  appalling  to  discover  how  little  you  know  about  your  line  of  work  until  you 
are  asked  to  write  about  it. 

Being  faced  with  writing  an  article  on  feminine  packaging  design,  I  find  that  so 
much  of  it  is  by  guess  and  by  God,  that  it  is  hard  to  be  specific.  Approach 
technique  and  inspiration  vary  from  job  to  job.  The  personal  tastes  of  each 
client,  his  requirements,  and  the  product  itself,  govern  the  form  the  final  presen- 
tation will  take.  At  present  the  limitations  of  wartime  further  restrict  the 
outcome  of  one's  ideas. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  part  the  client  plays.  He  must  be  considered 
almost  before  anything  else.  For  instance,  Frances  Denney,  for  whom  I  was  Art 
Director,  caters  to  a  conservative  market:  therefore  her  packages  must  combine 
dignity  with  chic.  However,  once  in  a  while  you  can  sneak  in  an  exception.  One 
year  I  designed,  and  they  used,  a  gift  box  like  a  child's  old  fashioned  building 
block.  Although  this  package  was  revolutionary  to  the  company,  it  conformed 
in  color  to  the  rest  of  the  Denney  products.  It  is  interesting  that  this  experiment 
won  an  award  at  the  Philadelphia  Art  Directors  Show. 

Yardley  also  is  a  conservative  company,  while  Elizabeth  Arden  is  more  extreme, 
feminine,  and  fond  of  whimsy.  I  was  able  to  design  a  rabbit  (actually!)  to  be 
used  for  an  Easter  Package. 

Cream  jars,  labels,  powder  mitts,  hat  boxes,  perfume  bottles,  lipstick  cases, 
compacts,  the  shape  of  a  cake  of  soap,  all  these  come  under  the  name  of  Package 
Design. 

The  originality  of  the  design  is  usually  left  up  to  you.  One  is  told  to  do  an 
Easter  Package  for  a  specific  item.  After  hundreds  of  "idea"  sketches,  4  or  5  are 
chosen  by  the  client,  and  revisions  are  next.  When  the  final  sketch  has  been 
selected,  research  is  begun.  Conferring  with  the  persons  who  will  manufacture 
the  item  is  often  necessary  before  tackling  the  finished  art. 

Packages  must  be  practical  in  shape,  so  they  can  be  easily  stacked,  or  packed  in 
shipping  cartons.  They  also  must  be  colorful  and  simple  in  design  for  eye  appeal 
across  the  counter.  Aside  from  that,  anything  goes! 

Now  that  Tve  finished  this  article  (sigh)  pardon  me  while  I  go  out  and  tie  on  a 
Package.  ,  .  . 

P.  S. — /'m  responsible  for  thumbs  on  powdermits. 
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ILLUSTRATION  .  .  .  Barbara  PageH,  4th  year 


ADVERTISING  .  .  .  Jean  Layton,  3rd  year 
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COSTUME  DESIGN 

EVENING  GOWN— Designed  by  Ruth  Varlan.  4th  year 
MODEL — Shirley  Tattersfield,  2nd  year  illustration 
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Among  other  perscfnalities  recently  arrived  on  Broadway  is  a  pink-eared  rabbit 
named  Harvey,  who  stands  six  feet  one  and  one-half  inches  tall  in  his  bare  feet. 
Unfortunately,  Harvey  is  invisible  to  everyone  except  his  friend  Elwood  P. 
Dowd  (a  gentle,  drinking  man)  and  his  companions  who  go  down  to  Charlie's 
Bar.  It  isn't  every  day  that  you  see  a  six-foot  white  rabbit,  but  Harvey  can  be 
plainly  seen  nightly  at  the  Forty-eighth  Street  Theatre  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
imagination  and  the  ration  points. 

Although  you  dont  need  points  to  see  the  other  current  shows,  you  do  need  a 
talent  for  standing  in  line  at  the  box  office  or  a  fifty  caliber  machine  gun  if  you 
want  to  get  there  first.  Theatres  are  packed  to  capacity  and  these  new-found 
audiences  are  graduates  of  the  movies,  radio,  and  juke  boxes.  Many  who 
couldn't  afford  tickets  before  the  ivar  have  become  the  theatre's  most  enthusiastic 
boosters.  Service  men  and  women  on  leave  also  make  up  a  large  part  of  the 
audiences. 

Musicals  such  as  "Oklahoma",  "Bloomer  Girl",  "Song  of  Norway"  and  "Up  in 
Central  Park"  have  been  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  sold  out  for  months 
to  come.  There  is  no  war-time  shortage  of  new  plays  although  there  is,  according 
to  count  and  critics,  a  shortage  of  good  new  plays.  Some  proven  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  "Voice  of  the  Turtle",  "Anna  Lucasta",  "Carousel",  and  "The  Glass 
Menagerie".  (And  Harvey,  the  Rabbit.) 

Revivals  of  the  classics  have  played  a  large  part  in  this  years  season  and  as  a 
whole  have  been  very  successful.  After  touring  overseas,  Katherine  Cornell 
opened  on  Broadway  with  "The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street".  The  Bard,  himself, 
has  been  well  represented  with  "Othello"  and  "The  Tempest",  and  Eva  Le 
Gallienne  starred  in  "The  Cherry  Orchard". 

Individual  performances  in  different  plays  have  attracted  a  lot  of  attention.  For 
Instance  Burl  Ives,  the  "natural  born"  ballad  singer  from  "Sing  Out,  Sweet 
Land",  or  Bea  Lillie  and  her  Cuckoo  Song,  or  Mr.  Frank  Fay  as  Elwood  P. 
Dowd  (Harvey's  friend). 

I  feel  that  I  should  mention  my  reason  for  putting  that  sketch  of  Harvey  on  the 
opposite  page.  It's  for  people  who  have  never  seen  him.  I  sketched  him  Saturday 
night  down  the  street.  It's  a  remarkable  likeness. 

Jean  Layton 


CHARCOAL  DUST 

Orchids  (they  always  begin  this  way)  to  Mr. 
Williams  for  the  exhibitions  in  the  new 
gallery  on  the  first  floor.  The  Christmas 
card  exhibition  was  outstanding. .  . .  Speak- 
ing about  exhibitions,  our  teachers  are 
doing  a  little  exhibiting  lately  too  (we  mean 
pictures).  .  .  .  Being  flashed  around  school 
are  the  silver  pins  the  teacher  eds  made 
with  their  own  artistic  fingers.  Their  favorite 
class  is  Friday  afternoon,  when  they  swing 
and  sway  with  "Donnie"  Craig. 

There's  a  wonderful  story  our  printer  told  us 

about  Miss  Fryer  and   Mrs.  Gumbes.   He 

was    buzzing    along    in    his    car    when    he 

recognized    the   ladies   strolling   to   school, 

and     he     stopped     to     inquire     if     they 

would  care  for  a  ride.  "No 

thank  you,"  said  Miss  Fryer 

and  Mrs.  Gumbes  in  unison, 

"We       don't       ride       with 

strangers."    .    .   .    Now   that 

spring    is    here,    little    Ren- 

zettis  are  running  around  the 

courtyard.  Two  to  be  exact, 

but  then  on  second  thought, 

three.  We  forgot  "POP". 

We  want  to  thank  the  Textile 

school    for   inviting    the    Art 

school  to  their  Dinner  Dance, 

April  28th,  at  the  Sheraton 

Hotel.  Not  many  of  us  went. 

It  must  have  been  the  lack 

of    men— or    could    it    have 

been    the    ten    dollars    en- 

volved?  .  .  .  The  cigarette 

shortage  hasn't  stopped  the 
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smoke  screen  in  the  lunch  room  at  10:30 
and  2:30.  The  conversations  overhead  are 
all  about  the  interesting  plans  for  the  com- 
ing summer.  Just  the  thought  of  vacation  is 
interesting  at  this  point. 

Fifteen  cents  from  the  purchase  price  of 
the  "P.M.S.I.A.  Letter"  goes  to  help  send 
Layton  and  Miller  to  a  rest  home.  .  .  . 
Someone  in  the  faculty  lunchroom  is  writing 
Greek  on  the  napkins;  the  mystery  is  as  yet 
unsolved.  .  .  .  We  had  a  Grand  Opening 
In  the  faculty  this  year.  Miss  Schell  had 
her  appendix  removed.  . .  .  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  Is  being  overrun  with  P.M.S. 
I.A.  students.  Classes  to  visit  New  York  this 
year  are  the  advertisers,  fashion  illustrators, 
and  last  but  not  least,  the  illustrators. 
.  .  .  There  Isn't  very  much 
charcoal  found  on  the  floors 
of  the  drawing  rooms  these 
days.  It's  so  scarce. 
Good  news  for  future  stu- 
dents and  service  men  plan- 
ning to  return  to  school  Is 
that  Isaiah  Clark,  our  favor- 
ite model,  is  returning  to 
school  as  soon  as  possible. 
.  .  .  There  are  so  many  boys 
that  have  received  cordial 
invitations  to  join  the  Army, 
that  we  can't  keep  up  with 
them.  But  "GREETINGS" 
boys.  .  .  .  There  are  a  lot  of 
returned  veterans  in  school 
now  and  we're  glad  to  have 
them    back    and    wish    them 
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BLITZKRIEG 

To  the  average  human  eye,  P.M.S.I.A.  is 
auiet  and  workman-like.  When  we  say 
tnis,  we  are  speaking  only  of  the  time 
between  Monday  morning  at  nine  and 
Friday  afternoon  at  four.  Our  younger 
generation  takes  over  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing for  three  hours  of  delightful  what 
have  you.  The  patter  of  tiny  feet  in  our 
hallowed  halls  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
usual  clatter  of  buckets,  T  squares,  and 
upper  classmen. 

How  do  they  get  there?  Well,  it  usually 
begins  with  a  fond  parent's  discovery 
that  Junior  just  loves  to  draw,  and  im- 
mediately foresees  a  brilliant  future  for 
him.  Registration  day  is  anxiously 
awaited  by  both  parent  and  prodigy. 
The  latter  is  introduced  to  Mrs.  Starr, 
who  is  soundly  assured  that  Junior  is  just 
the  best  little  boy  in  the  world  (despite 
the  toothless  grin  and  semi-concealed 
slingshot).  The  actual  registering  is  done 
by  the  teacher  in  charge,  who  painfully 
stifles  the  choke  in  her  throat  as  mother 
exclaims,  "Junior  can't  draw  very  well 
from  imagination  but  he  copies  beauti- 
fully!" Junior's  talents,  we  discover,  run 
mainly  to  the  clay  throwing  and  fist 
fighting  departments. 
He  and  his  colleagues  do  a  thorough 

i'ob  of  beating  each  other  as  well  as 
'.M.S.I.A.  beyond  recognition.  Water 
colors  are  splashed  in  with  tiny  hands, 
and  judging  by  some  of  the  results,  feet 
too.  The  drawing  classes  draw  like  mad. 
We  also  have  an  up  and  coming  group 
of  illustrators  and  fashion  people  in  the 
more  advanced  classes. 
These  are  our  future  students  and  gradu- 
ates. This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  our 
entire  Saturday  faculty  is  composed  of 
our  alumni  and  former  Saturday  morning 
clan. 

Athena  Tsambon 


THE  FORWARD  MARCH 


Another  Issue  of  the  P.M.S.I.A.  Letter  still  finds  you  scattered  over  the  earth  ...  far 
from  Broad  and  Pine.  But  news  about  you  and  your  own  letters  have  kept  us  close.  The 
magnificent  way  you  are  continuing  your  part  in  the  war  .  .  .  your  courage  and 
stamina  through  the  long  pull  is  an  endless  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  here  at  home. 
We  are  Indeed  proud  of  you  and  grateful.  And  just  as  surely  as  the  experiences  we 
shared  in  our  work  together  in  the  past  have  proved  to  be  of  mutual  value  and 
inspiration,  the  new  ones  ahead  In  the  happy  days  when  you  are  back  at  your  own 
work  will  not  fail  to  be  of  equal  value.  Our  minds  and  hearts  are  concentrating  on 
that  time,  which  cannot  be  far  away.  We  hope  you  will  hold  onto  your  plans  for  the 
future,  and  if  P.M.S.I.A.  can  help  when  the  time  comes  you  will  find  us  here  waiting 
for  you.  We  know  you  want  the  names  and  addresses  of  your  friends  so  we  are 
enclosing  with  this  issue  the  best  list  we  can  get  together.  Many  names  should  be  here 
that  we  do  not  have.  Send  us  any  information  you  can  about  yourselves  and  activities 
and  we  would  like  to  have  photographs  or  snapshots  of  you  in  uniform  for  our  collec- 
tion which  we  put  on  exhibition  every  once  in  awhile.  Keep  us  posted.  Address  general 
mail  to  ...  S.  Gertrude  Schell,  P.M.S.I.A. 

G.I.  NEWS 

Visiting  P.M.S.I.A.  soldier  after  having  been  around  the  world  was  pleased  to  find  the 
same  model  posing  in  the  courtyard  for  the  painting  classes. 
Sgt.  Robert  Held  having  a  cover  on  Collier's  on  eve  of  his  departure  overseas. 
Cpl.  Iso  Barnett,  Paratrooper,  making  quite  a  record  for  himself  as  a  grenade  catcher 
as  he  stood  on  top  of  a  pillbox  in  Germany. 


{This  excerpt  is  from  a  Private's  letter — a  Private  who  is  certainly  carrying  the  Art 
Spirit  along  with  him.) 

Tho  I  haven't  as  yet  had  any  time  to  sharpen  my  pencils  or  knead  my  eraser  I  have 
however  witnessed  some  distinctly  artistic  things.  I  don't  think  you  could  paint  the  thing 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  about.  You  couldn't  draw  It  or  photograph  it  but  you  could  feel  it 
and  you  could  be  impressed  by  it  and  to  me  it  was  artistic.  When  you  read  or  hear 
about  such  and  such  a  group  of  soldiers  moving  up  under  cover  of  darkness  you  don't 
think  anything  of  it  in  particular  but  it's  really  something,  let  me  tell  you. 

It  was  a  starlight  night  and  it  was  quite  warm  and  the  air  seemed  to  float  sounds  as 
clouds  float.  We  were  a  column  of  about  eighty  men  with  full  field  equipment  which 
was  heavy  and  burdensome.  There  wasn't  too  much  talking  because  you  save  your 
energy  for  marching.  The  roads  were  narrow  and  dusty  with  rocks  jutting  up  to  make 
the  traveling  rough;  in  places  grotesque  scrub  pine  lined  the  road  and  In  spots  it  was 
fairly  open;  with  grass,  tall  and  dead  and  broken  from  the  winter.  There  were  strange 
little  huts  of  homes  scattered  in  the  grass  with  lights  stabbing  through  the  window  Into 
the  night.  The  continued  klut,  klut,  of  soldiers'  boots  beating  the  dust  made  a  kind  of 
rhythm  for  the  other  sounds  of  tinkling  canteens,  as  one  by  one,  they  became  empty, 
and  the  rattle  of  rifles  as  they  ore  shifted  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other  and  the  rustle 
of  uniforms.  Occasionally  a  lonesome  soldier  would  whistle  softly  to  himself  of  the  girl 
at  home  and  way  back  In  the  column  a  mumbling  conversation  would  start.  Now  and 
then  the  yellow  flash  of  a  match  lighting  a  cigaret.  Then  as  we  march  on  Into  the  night 
we  pass  through  small  vicinities — not  even  villages.  Someone  breaks  out  In  "Oh,  I'm  a 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy",  others  join  In  and  heads  come  out  of  doors  and  windows — 
dogs  howl  and  the  soldiers  keep  on  marching.  Perhaps  I  haven't  told  you  anything  but 
this  was  a  real  experience  for  me.  I  can't  get  over  It — the  smells  and  odors  were 
entirely  In  harmony  with  it  all — and  the  color  of  new  green  leaves  at  night  and  the 
long  double  column  of  bobbing  spheres  (or  helmets)  as  we  marched  at  rout  step,  even 
the  swing  of  arms  and  the  slight  movement  of  the  rifles  as  the  column  stepped  along. 
All  I  con  say  is  that  I  was  tremendously  impressed  and  to  me  It  was  an  artistic 
experience. 

P.fA.S.I.A.  will  not  forget  these  men  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  .  .  . 
Lt.  Thomas  Aiken  .  .  .  Pilot  Officer  Elmer  Aaron  .  .  .  Lt.  Erie  Brett  .  .  . 
Lt.  Charles  Butler  . . .  Lt.  Bernard  Edelstein  . . .  Pfe.  Arthur  Gill . . .  Kenneth 
Forsyth  . . .  Lt.  Charles  Lanning  . . .  Jack  Murray. 


MEXICO— ME  GUSTA 


Several  months  ago  while  doing  some  research  on  the  subject  of  Mexico,  I  discovered 
some  wonderful  books  and  photographs  on  the  different  types  of  "caballeros".  I  took  a 
second  look  (it  was  really  unnecessary)  and  promptly  decided  to  go  "south  to  ze 
border"  and  stay  there  indefinitely.  In  preparation  for  my  proposed  journey,  and, 
with  the  help  of  an  "excelente  y  galante"  Mexican  Government  official  and  two  "muy 
guapo"  law  students,  I  appliea  for  a  job  with  an  advertising  agency  in  Mexico  City 
and  got  it.  I  also  packed  my  trunk  ana  bought  my  plane  ticket.  In  the  meantime  I  am 
impatiently  taking  Spanish  lessons  from  a  very  "hermoso"  and  Mexican  teacher  (whose 
profile  was  used  in  the  sketch  below],  and  artistically  retouching  my  passport  picture. 

Pot  McCarty. 


ON  DESIGNING  THE  PURPLE  HEART 


The  orrginal  Purple  Hearf  Decorafion  (Badge 
for  Military  Merit)  was  established  by  General 
George  Washington  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  on 
August  7,  1782.  It  consisted  of  a  heart-shaped 
piece  of  purple  fabric  appliqued  on  the  uniform 
with  embroidered  lacings  around  the  edge.  To 
date  we  have  records  of  only  three  awards 
having  been  made,  these  to  non-commissioned 
officers.  This  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
first  award  for  bravery  without  regard  for  rank 
ever  established  by  any  country. 
The  present  badge  is  a  heart-shaped  medal  of 
golden  bronze.  The  obverse  bears  a  portrait 
of  Washington  in  the  uniform  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Continental  Army  superimposed 
on  a  field  of  purple  enamel,  and  above,  his 
coat  of  arm$  in  red  and  white  enamel  supported 
on  either  side  by  a  spray  of  laurel  leaves  in 
green.  The  reverse  bears  the  coat  of  arms  in 
relief  with  the  inscription  "For  Military  Merit". 
The  decoration  is  suspended  from  a  purple 
ribbon  with  a  narrow  band  of  silver  on  each 
side.  It  was  highly  fitting  that  this  award  should 
have  been  revived  by  the  War  Department  in 
connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  bi-cen- 
tennial  of  the  birth  of  Washington  in  1932.  It 
was  largely  through  the  interest  of  General 
Douglas  MacArthur,  at  that  time  Chief  of  Staff, 
that  this  plan  was  put  into  effect. 
In  order  to  obtain  an  appropriate  design  the 
War  Department  decided  upon  a  competition 
among  sculptors,  and  the  National  Commission 
of  the  Fine  Arts  was  called  upon  to  conduct 
this  competition  and  act  as  advisor  in  regard  to 
the  final  selection.  As  in  the  case  of  every  com- 
petition or  direct  commission  for  a  work  of  art, 
certain  required  elements  were  prescribed.  In 
this  instance  they  were  (a)  a  heart-shaped 
purple  enameled  field  bearing  a  portrait  of 
Washington;  (b)  the  use  of  the  coat  of  arms. 
The  first  consideration  was  of  course  the  shape 
of  the  heart,  for  as  we  know  there  are  an 
almost  unlimited  number  of  variations  of  pro- 
portions of  this  simple  form.  With  this  was  the 
study  of  the  width  and  contour  of  the  frame 
or  moulding.  The  second  consideration  was  the 
treatment  of  the  portrait;  the  third,  the  use  of 
the  coat  of  arms. 

Drawings  in  color  for  the  obverse  and  reverse 
four  times  the  finished  size  were  required  to  be 
submitted  for  criticism,  followed  by  sculptured 
models  of,  each  side  ten  inches  high  prepared 
in  wax  and  cast  into  plaster  of  Paris  for  final 
approval. 


These  models  were  then  turned  over  to  skilled 
die-makers  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  who  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  nickel-copper  electrotypes 
from  them  to  be  used  as  patterns  on  the  die- 
cutting  machines  which  reduced  accurately  the 
design  in  relief  Into  steel  "hubs".  After  retouch- 
ing, these  hubs  were  hardened  and  used  to 
prepare  any  number  of  stamping  dies  by  means 
of  cold-forging  on  an  hydraulic  press.  At 
present  the  Mint  is  manufacturing  thousands  of 
these  medals  as  well  as  other  decorations  for 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast 
Guard. 

The  Purple  Heart  and  other  medals  and  decora- 
tions are  stamped  on  hydraulic  presses  fed  by 
hand  and  require  a  number  of  blows  of  over  a 
hundred  tons  each  with  annealing  between 
blows  in  order  to  obtain  perfect  impressions. 
From  a  very  small  beginning  in  1792  the  Phila- 
delphia Mint  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
mints  In  the  world. 

JOHN  R.  SINNOCK, 

Medallist-Chief  Engraver 

United  States  Mint 

(Mr.  Sinnock  is  a  graduate  of 
P.M.S.I.A.  and  designer  of  the 
Purple  Heart.) 


HAPPY  HINTS 

Next  year  P.M.S.I.A.  celebrates  its  70th  Anniversary.  In  honor  of  the  occasion  several 
unhappy  people  have  tearfully  suggested  some  helpful  hints  on  how  we  could  improve 
our  Alma  Mater  .  .  .  MARCIA  SARNA  suggests  a  retiring  lounge  with  lots  of  plush  . 
MR.  KANE  wants,  and  we  quote,  "No  smoking,  no  noise.  Be  polite  and  obliging. 
Respect  your  teachers  and  have  an  abundance  of  respect  for  your  Dean.  Be  on  time. 
Help  the  doorman  whenever  possible.  This  will  bring  you  great  success  in  your 
profession." 

Unquote  . .  .  LARRY  ROZOV  says,  "More  social  activities."  . .  . 

NANCY  RANDALL  says,  "More  men"  ...  MR.  RUSHTON  wants  everybody  to  be 
on  time  except  those  who  live  in  Paoli  .  .  .  KITTY  McLEAN  wishes  the  hot  and  cold 
water  spigots  were  combined  .  .  .  CALLY  VARLAN — "Elevators  and  escalators."  .  .  . 
KITTY  SUE  MILLS  wants  the  front  of  the  school  painted  plaid  and  the  courtyard  dug 
up  with  holes  cut  in  the  walls  so  that  we  won't  suffer  from  Claustrophobia.  Also  wants 
the  steps  filled  in,  and  thinks  the  school  can  be  moved  back  so  that  we  can  have  a 
grass  campus  out  front  (as  previously  suggested  on  the  cover  of  this  issue). 
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